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been admirably done. The editor has refrained from running comment 
on the matter which he has extracted, and, save in his introduction, he 
has attempted no interpretation of his material. In this course he has 
probably been bound by the general plan of the series. In any event, 
those more familiar with Southern history than the average student of 
these volumes is likely to be, might well wish, for the benefit of the 
latter, that a more extended discussion of the varying value and sig- 
nificance of the documents had been undertaken. Such an interpreta- 
tion is no proper part of this review, but it may not be out of place to 
say that for those who know the South of the present as well as the 
South of the past this collection excellently illustrates the economic 
inertia of the plantation system of staple agriculture. The embarrass- 
ments of debt, the struggle to meet heavy interest rates, the careless and 
disastrous uses of credit, the effects of the factorage system, the never- 
ending complaints of inefficient overseers, the ascribing of all sorts of 
crop failures to the vicissitudes of the seasons, and also the never-failing 
hope in the panacea of every Southern planter, a conjunction of good 
crops and high prices — these are all faithfully portrayed by Dr. Phillips. 
They are also all features and incidents of the plantation system of 
to-day, differing in degree of intensity only with differences of local con- 
ditions, just as they differed locally in 1770, or 1800, or i860. 

Many of these documents are full of suggestive value, especially to 
those whose historical rearing, in so far as Southern history is con- 
cerned, has been upon the traditional diet of Cairnes, Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, and A Cloud of Witnesses. And equally should they serve as a 
corrective to much of the "traditional history" of the South, which 
has made every owner of a few negroes "a large slaveholder" and 
every ante-bellum grower of cotton a " wealthy planter ", and which is 
responsible for a superlative degree of ignorance of the fundamental 
unsoundness of the slave-labor system as a foundation for enduring 
prosperity. Students on both sides of the line should be grateful for the 
service which Dr. Phillips has rendered the cause of historical truth. 

Alfred Holt Stone. 

The Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century: 
an Inquiry into the Religious, Moral, Educational, Legal, Mili- 
tary, and Political Condition of the People, based on Original 
and Contemporaneous Records. In two volumes. By Philip 
Alexander Bruce, LL.D. (New York and London : G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 1910. Pp. xiii, 707; vi, 697.) 

Probably during the last fifteen years no other state of the Union 
has received such an illumination of its formative period as Virginia. 
As this colony had a close connection with the British government, the 
archives of England have been particularly rich in materials for the 
historian, which in recent years have been made available by the print- 
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ing-press and the liberal opportunities afforded to investigators in the 
parent-country. At home a vast fund of information hidden in the 
recesses of the county and public records awaited the patient delver 
after facts. Much of this interesting matter has at length found dis- 
criminating expression in the noble works of Alexander Brown, Philip 
Alexander Bruce, and William G. Stanard. The result of the flood of 
enlightenment created by these writers has been to show how erroneous 
along many lines were the currently received ideas. At any rate, it can 
no longer be said that while Virginians have been prominent in making 
history they have failed in producing men fitted to report it. 

We may now congratulate ourselves that in the place of the super- 
ficial and shallow conclusions often written and published as Virginia 
history we can now rely upon a foundation of fact which will endure. 
Having in his Economic and Social Histories of Virginia — the first pub- 
lished in 1896 and the other in 1907 — described two sides of Virginia 
life in the seventeenth century, Dr. Bruce completes in the present work 
his picture of Virginia previous to 1700 by an Institutional History of 
the same period. The two handsomely bound volumes now before me 
afford remarkable evidence of hard work and erudition, which entitle the 
author to no small measure of praise as a scholar and a thinker. The 
treasures of the Virginia records, and of the manuscripts in the British 
Record Office and in the libraries at Fulham and Lambeth palaces in 
England, are spread out in lavish but discriminating profusion. In his 
first volume Dr. Bruce treats with much detail of the moral and relig- 
ious, the educational, and legal institutions of the colony, and in his sec- 
ond volume, which includes a valuable index, he tells us of its military 
system and political administration. 

Contrary to the view formerly quite generally entertained that the 
Virginia colonists were a reckless, rollicking sort of people, averse to 
labor and fond of every kind of dissipation, Dr. Bruce shows from the 
records that a deep religious spirit was universally present from the 
foundation of the colony. Indeed there was a Puritan severity about 
the laws and in the legal administration which could not have been pres- 
ent unless they had their origin in the conceptions of a really religious 
community. Fortunately there was a conspicuous lack of that bigotry 
and ferocity which was often the distinguishing feature among religious 
communities elsewhere. The Virginians believed in many of the super- 
stitutions of the period — in portents and witchcraft — and persecuted the 
Quakers, but they refrained from the death punishment, and their per- 
secution was intermittent and not continuous. For years at a time the 
Quakers would hardly be noticed in the records, when some sudden ex- 
citement might start again the engines of persecution. The informa- 
tion that Dr. Bruce gives us about the Presbyterians and the Catholics 
is all very interesting and curious. 

The question of education receives much attention at the author's 
hands. The extent to which it prevailed will be surprising to students 
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who have been accustomed to the words of Sir William Berkeley in 
his oft-quoted reply in 1671 to the British Commissioners of Foreign 
Plantations. The amount of culture in the colony is investigated in 
the most painstaking manner and found to be quite on a par with the 
conditions prevalent in other parts of America. Certainly, as Dr. Bruce 
observes, the scattered planting of the colony was not as favorable to 
popular education as the compact settlement of New England, but this 
difference, which has been greatly emphasized in modern histories, was 
undoubtedly counterbalanced by the closer connection of Virginia with 
the better opportunities of the mother-country. New England, isolated 
in religion and thought, did not have the same advantages, for instance, 
as Virginia enjoyed in the constant succession of ministers, who often 
performed besides their clerical duties the important part of teaching 
a school for their parishioners. After the first supply of emigrants, 
New England had to depend for teachers and preachers almost entirely 
upon the graduates of Harvard College, which during all of the seven- 
teenth century and much of the eighteenth was little more than a gram- 
mar school, receiving children at ten years of age and under and grad- 
uating them at fourteen or fifteen. The ministers of Virginia, on the 
other hand, continued like the early ministers of New England to be 
trained men from Oxford and Cambridge. That the Virginians were 
not devoid of culture is shown, moreover, by the surprising extent to 
which books were possessed in the colony. There were many private 
libraries and private schools and Dr. Bruce quotes the historian, Robert 
Beverley, to show that Sir William Berkeley's denial of free schools in 
Virginia was in direct contradiction of the fact. Among the names of 
various founders of such educational benefactions he considers that 
Benjamin Simms, as the founder of the first free school in America, has 
a distinct claim upon the gratitude of Americans who cherish justice 
and right. 

Not only do the records as quoted by Dr. Bruce show the existence 
of free schools and private schools, but tutors and schoolmasters are 
frequently mentioned. Even a kind of compulsory education was 
known ; for it was the duty of the vestries and county courts to see that 
orphans and poor children were properly cared for and educated in 
reading and writing. It is probable that the largest library on the con- 
tinent during this century was that of Richard Lee, of Westmoreland 
County, just as in the next century William Byrd had easily the best 
selected and most numerous collection. 

Dr. Bruce has taken great pains to estimate the degree of illiteracy 
among the whole white population and the labor to do this has been im- 
mense. By what approaches an actual enumeration of the people he 
tells us that the extent of the general illiteracy was less than one-half; 
the average for the women being much higher than for the men— ^ 
seventy-five per cent, for the women and about forty per cent, for the 
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Next to the educational, probably the political conditions of Virginia 
in this century are most interesting. Beginning with the charters Dr. 
Bruce examines in detail the powers of the governor, the council, and 
the elected body called the House of Burgesses. In the minute account 
which Dr. Bruce gives us we can clearly see how far an English gov- 
ernment was from the autocratic idea of a French or Spanish one. The 
governor's power was limited by a council chosen from the first men of 
the colony, who had to be pleased and conciliated. Then there was the 
further restriction by a body of representatives from the people, who 
had control of the taxing power, and whose consent had to be obtained 
on any measure of importance. The development of republican feeling 
in Virginia is interestingly illustrated by the history of the relations of 
the council and burgesses as constituent members of the assembly. 

Probably Dr. Bruce gives too much importance to the aristocratic 
side of Virginia society. While social distinctions were undoubtedly 
prevalent, the lack of any great order of nobles and the scattered mode of 
existence made it impossible to keep up the class system of the mother- 
country. The strongest evidence of this is shown in the increasing 
power of the House of Burgesses and the existence of universal suffrage, 
which practically continued in Virginia till 1736. For though in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century a freehold qualification was pre- 
scribed, the number of acres was not defined, and Spotswood tells us in 
1713 that any one owning half an acre of land and just out of the con- 
dition of a servant " had an equal vote with a man of the best estate in 
the country ". The evidence is overwhelming that Virginia society was 
founded on the mercantile population of England particularly. The 
founders of the more important families were nearly all tradesmen. 
When William Hatton, of York County, complained in 1662 that the 
county court was composed of " coopers, hog-trough makers, pedlars, 
cobblers, taylors and weavers, and not fitten to sit where they did sit ", 
he uttered a partial truth. The records show that William Barber, one 
of the court, and a lieutenant-colonel, was, like John Endicott of New 
England, a cooper. Nevertheless, too much weight must not be laid on 
this either; for the pedigrees of England show that the proudest nobles 
were often descended from tradesmen, and it was the usual course of 
the younger sons of the English gentry to make their residence in the 
towns and enter the trades for a livelihood. It is also true that the in- 
coming of so many officers of military character, after the beheading of 
Charles I., did give a tone to Virginia society probably not to be found 
elsewhere. When we hear of such men in the colony as the three 
brothers-in-law of Lord Falkland, the English Chevalier Bayard, and 
Guy Molesworth, who was colonel of a cavalier regiment and had re- 
ceived twenty-five wounds in battle for the king, we become convinced 
that society in Virginia must have felt an elevating influence, though 
not to the extent of suppressing to any considerable degree the current 
of the democratic life. 
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Dr. Bruce's treatment of Virginia conditions is luminous and so 
generally correct that it seems hypercritical to point out any defects. 
The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of Virginia history wait for 
just such a treatment as the seventeenth century has received. 

The History of the Society of Jesus in North America, Colonial 
and Federal. By Thomas Hughes of the same Society. Docu- 
ments, volume I., part II. Nos. 141-224 (1605-1838). (Cleve- 
land : The Burrows Brothers Company ; London and New York : 
Longmans, Green, and Company. 1910. Pp. xi, 601-1222.) 
The first part of this volume was discussed in the Review (XIII. 
597) when it appeared, and, after an interval of two years, we now 
have the second part, as a further proof of the industry and learning 
of Father Hughes. The chief theme of the newly published volume is 
the action of the Jesuits in regard to their property, which lay in Mary- 
land for the most part. We learn very little of their religious activities 
and even their educational work receives comparatively little attention. 
Georgetown College, it is true, is frequently mentioned, but chiefly in 
connection with its financial affairs or with appointments to its faculty 
of professors. In respect to time, this second part of the volume over- 
laps the first one and begins with the suppression of the order in 1773. 
Very few of the documents are later in date than 1830, though the last 
of all is one of 1894. During the period which the volume covers came 
the beginnings of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in the United States 
and the restoration of the order. It has seemed to the writer that the 
character of that church in our country has owed much to the fact that 
its first leaders were Maryland Jesuits. In that province alone of the 
English speaking provinces were men of culture, of both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant faith, mingling in social intercourse; in that province 
alone were there strongly established families of Roman Catholic gentry ; 
and that church in the province was so dominated by the Jesuits with 
their diplomatic skill that if a Maryland youth entered the priesthood he 
naturally became a Jesuit. The first bishop of that church was John Car- 
roll, a member of one of the best known Maryland families, and a Jesuit 
up to the time of the suppression of the order. His successor, Leonard 
Neale, was also a descendant of one of the early and prominent pro- 
vincial families, and other such families, for example the Fenwicks, 
were found represented in the order. Thus the American character of 
the Roman Catholic Church was stamped upon it from the first organi- 
zation. In the days of the French Revolution, Sulpicians came from 
Paris to Baltimore and established there the first theological seminary 
for the priesthood in the United States. From among the French 
priests came Marechal, who was the third to hold the see of Baltimore, 
and the French influence contributed, from an early day, to make the 
Roman Catholic Church in the country a cosmopolitan one. The Jes- 



